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THE ART AMATEUR 



signed for burning wax candles, the one of dull silver, 
the other of gilt. These need be used only on gala 
occasions." 

" There will be curtains ?" 

"Yes, and portieres. Draperies play an important 
part in this kind of decoration. Hung at windows and 
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doors they 
carry and 
blend the col- 
ors of the rooms. 
Satin damask in 
those graceful and 
elegant designs pe-. 
culiar to the period 
chosen will make suita- 
ble draperies, and their 
lining echo one tint or the 
then In addition, there 
will be window-curtains of 
Colbert lace, of bold, effec- 
tive, early sixteenth-century 
designs — a lace that is both 
elegant and decorative." 
" And what furniture ?" 
" In the blue room it will be 
adapted for ease, luxuriously 
upholstered, and no wood 
showing. In the Marie Antoi- 
nette room the furniture will 
be of delicate ivory and gold, 
and covered with light satin 
damask ; and here the wooden 
frame- work will be the feat- 
ure of the furniture. The car- 
pets will be Axmihster, and, 
of course, in keeping with the general scheme of color. 
In either of these rooms rugs would be out of place." 
"And what of the third room ?" 

" That may take a more masculine aspect. A Moorish 
or Persian room suggests lounging-coats and tobacco. 
The floor might be laid in marble mosaic, and a dado 
four feet deep of Persian tiles might be carried around 
the walls. Above the dado we may have the walls 
modelled in plaster in Moorish designs and laid in in 
color relieved by gilt. The ceiling should be kept as low 
as possible. This, as to the wood-work, may be of Cali- 
fornia red-wood, panelled, carved and gilded in keeping 
with the Moorish character of the room." 

" But is this extension, which is the Moorish room, 
carried entirely across the house ?'• 

" No, there is usually a passage-way, or closet, or pan- 
try-way here. Whatever it might have been, it is now a 
passage-way ; for men in smoking-coats would not inter- 
fere so with the fitness of things as to find exit through 
a Marie Antoinette drawing-room. But this passage- 
way can assist in the most charming feature of the 
room. This is a screen of California red-wood, 
filled in with deep, rich-toned stained glass. The 
design shall be a peacock, with tail spread, and 
wrought out in jewelled glass. To assist the dec- 
orative scheme at night, it shall be lighted from the 
passage-way. If a small fountain of Verona mar- 
ble, with a basin, could be arranged near this 
screen, it would add to the effect. The lighting 
should be from Persian hanging lamps of old brass, 
and gas-brackets of appropriate form wherever 
needed. There would be divans, of course, and 
Persian rugs and Oriental bric-a-brac if desired." 



ITS PRINCIPAL TELLS OF ITS AIMS TO APPLY THE 
■ SPIRIT AND TRAINING OF THE ARTIST TO THE 
WORK OF THE ARTISAN. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
told us about the dignity and the beauty 
of labor, and the naturalness of the pro- 
cess by which well-directed industry ex- 
pands into art, even as the tree puts forth 
its young leaves, and as -the sparks fly 
upward — and notwithstanding the associ- 
ation which everybody knows to have 
been intimate enough between a purely 
industrial energy and the artistic spirit 
in the performance of the ages, which 
have left the world most to be proud of ; in spite of all 
this, the dismal fact remains that in these degenerate 
days there yawns a pretty big gulf between most that we 
profit by as industry and all that we reach after in art. 
The perfection of machinery and the division of labor 
have gone so far that the trades are handicrafts no 




PANEL CARVED BY T. HERBERT. 

longer, and the skill which once distinguished master- 
workmen has become a memory, or, rather, a fading tra- 
dition, only half-believed in by the generation which has 
been brought up to attend machines, a part of which, 
and nothing else, the workman has become. 




IN drawing-room decoration avoid the lighter 
shades of red and violet ; for the complementary 
effect will be to give a green or orange hue to the 
natural carnations of flesh. Pale green paper for the 
walls will help the flesh tints. To attain the same end 
by contrast of pitch, a deep crimson will be effective. 



PANEL CARVED BY T. HERBERT, FROM A DESIGN 
BY W. E. KETCHAM. 



On the other hand, and, perhaps, as a natural outcome 
of this, the age has manifested an intense interest in art 
— for the impulses that are suppressed in one direction 
will assert themselves in another, of course — and while 
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nobody's boy learns a trade, everybody's boy and every- 
body's girl, too, studies art. Of course the percentage of 
those who will ever succeed as painters of pictures, 
from among all those who enter the lists with this in- 
tention, is, and must remain, discouragingly small, and 
that the effect of 
this is not more 
disheartening to 
the promoters of 
artistic culture 
than it is is be- 
cause of the im- 
portance attached 
to even the begin- 
nings of this kind 
of culture, either 
on the most gen- 
eral grounds, or 
with reference to 
its influence, indi- 
rect, if you will, 
but still very ap- 
preciable, upon in- 
dustrial pursuits. 
Cannot this in- 
fluence be vastly 
increased by ju- 
dicious modifica- 
tions of the dis- 
ciplinary work of 
the art school? 
that is the ques- 
tion. It is one 

which artists fl^ht a little shy of, but which educators, 
and the people who are behind the educators — the people 
who pay — have asked and are asking, with earnestness 
and persistence. 

One thing is clear, and that is, that the chasm between 
clumsiness and skill in the rising generation is to be 
bridged, if at all, by the school ; by organized and sys- 
tematic instruction in place of the personal influence and 
example of the master which distinguished the old ap- 
prenticeship days. This is so well recognized already 
that " Industrial " schools and schools of " Manual 
Training" are rapidly multiplying all over the land, and 
a place has even been found the methods which such 
schools represent in the public school " systems " of 
many of the larger cities and towns. These efforts 
have hitherto been occupied mainly with technical pro- 
cesses — that is to say, with merely mechanical or manual 
questions, and not with the discipline and development 
of those higher faculties on whose exercise, as everybody 
knows, all higher production depends. 

Now the exercise of really creative energy means art, 
and nothing less, of course, and the class of minds from 
which it would seem that most was to be expected, seeks 
the art school as the duck seeks the water, to be miser- 
ably disappointed as to its professional aspirations in nine 
cases out of ten. and to find its place in some form of 
application of art to industiy after all. The ways by 
which this inevitable end is attained are usually devious, 
and sometimes very hard ; at best they are long, and 
much waste of energy attends the journey. Cannot 
something be done to straighten the road ? This is what 
the school of Industrial Art connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum is trying to do. It aims to make the 
training for which it stands, artistic in the fullest sense, 
and at the same time to direct into industrial channels 
the energy which its methods develop. In other words, 
it makes it its business not only to cultivate ar- 
tistic perception and facility in execution, but to en- 
courage ingenuity in invention, and to impart a 
knowledge of the limitations under which the de- 
signer for all sorts of industrial productions must 
constantly work. Art Museums, with or without an 
adjunct school, have sprung up in almost every quar- 
ter of the United States, within the last ten or fif- 
teen years ; but the Pennsylvania Museum seems to 
have been the only one, so far, to face squarely 
the questions outlined above. It recognized at the 
outset that the real service which it was likely to 
perform was pretty sure to be closely associated 
with the mechanical industries which have given 
the State its character among the commonwealths. 
It was founded amid the burst of enthusiasm which 
attended the Centennial Exhibition, and the building 
which it occupies in Philadelphia, in Fairmount Park, is 
a monument alike of the generous purposes which sig- 
nalized that occasion, and of the shortcomings, artisti 
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cally speaking, which the exhibition served to emphasize. 
The building, is a rather pretentious, but not very satis- 
factory, affair ; entirely too far from the built-up portion 
of the city to serve, for many years to come, the purpose 
for which it was erected, and the round million and a 
half which it cost might almost as well have been sunk 
in the placid Delaware, so far as the before-mentioned 
generous purpose of promoting Industrial Art Education 
is concerned. The generous purpose remained, however, 
and still remains, and the school which it has 
established has grown steadily from the be- 
ginning, and is now well attended and well 
supported. The Museum is still at Memo- 
rial Hall in Fairmount Park, the expense of 
maintaining it being mostly borne by the city 
as a legitimate addition to the attractions of ^ 

the park ; but the school is centrally located 
at 1336 Spring Garden Street, in a building 
purchased for this purpose some two years 
ago, and to which additions have been made 
on two or three occasions since. 

The illustrations which accompany this ar- 
ticle indicate pretty well the aims of the 
school, and the character of the instruction 
which it furnishes. Considered as art work 
pure and simple, there is no doubt it carries 
the class of students which the school at- 
tracts, as far in a .given time, and is based on 
as thorough principles, as that of any school 
in the country; but the distinctive thing 
about it is the fact that its methods are 
anchored to practical needs of the artisan and 
the designer for industrial purposes. In other 
words, the student learns to apply such knowl- 
edge and skill as he may possess, as he goes 
along. Designs produced by the students 
for wall-papers, carpets, oil-cloths, damasks, 
metal-work, etc., are in constant demand 
among manufacturers, to such an extent, in- 
deed, as to necessitate a good deal of care on 
the part of instructors lest the students neg- 
lect the higher aim for the present profit. 
Complete appliances for manufacturing all 
kinds of textiles enable the school to work 
the designs of students into actual fabrics, 
thus doing away entirely with the old objec- 
tion with which students of applied design are 
familiar, that their designs are not " practical." 

The institution is one of a kind that should 
find representatives in every industrial com- 
munity. It not only encourages and develops 
artistic energy, but directs it into useful and 
profitable channels, which is quite another thing. It re- 
presents the only agency which promises to elevate indus- 
trial aims and adequately to protect industrial interests. 

L. W. Miller. 



DECORATIVE NOTES.^ 



Color affords a practically inexhaustible source of 
variety in interior decoration. And, at the first blush, it 
may seem that but little practical knowledge should be 
required. It may be thought that a good eye for color 
is all that is necessary ; that a lady who knows how to 
dress becomingly will know how to color her rooms. 
Color alone being considered, it is comparatively easy 







Decorators or house-painters do not really judge in that 
way. They know, beforehand, that such and such colors 
will go well together under such conditions of light, and 
the like, and, in seeming to consult the owner, they, as a 
rule, consult only their previously acquired knowledge. 



Still, there are certain general rules as to color dec- 
oration which it behoves everybody to bear in mind. All 
such very light schemes of color as that based on white 
and gold, at present in vogue, are sure to be 
speedily superseded by others. White and 
gold, if it is to be permanent, leads inevita- 
bly to powder and wigs, and nobody believes 
that these are to come into fashion again. 
Very strong colors are as decidedly out of 
the question. But that leaves a very wide 
range of colors to choose from. All that are 
good background colors are eligible. Grays, 
browns, russets, ochres, olives, dark reds, 
dark blues, dark greens, and the whole in- 
terminable range between these and the 
secondary colors of the prismatic scale are at 
the decorator's disposal with which to work 
for good or for evil. 

* * 
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ART workers in metal will find much to admire in 
this beautiful collection of keys, dating from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. Who is there, in this country 
or in Europe, to produce such work as this to-day ? 



DAMASK, DESIGNED AND WOVEN BY EMILIE W. UHLINGER 



to judge of the effect of a costume. A room however, calls 
for much more care ; a house for infinitely more. It is not 
merely that every change of light is to be taken into ac- 
count ; the mere size of the spaces to be covered makes an 
appreciable difference. To be able to judge at all of the 
effect of a certain scheme of color, as applied to a par- 
ticular room, one must see the work half done. To 
judge, as decorators commonly pretend to do, from a dab 
of color or two applied to a bare white wall is absurd. 



The tertiary colors and their derivatives 
are the safest, and, to be quite safe, should 
be plain rather than patterned. Our lady 
readers know that the same rule applies to 
the choosing of dress goods. A pattern adds 
greatly to the chances of making a mistake. 
Although there are so many patterned papers 
and other materials to choose from, and al- 
though the upholsterer will obligingly unroll 
one after another for your inspection, one can 
hardly form the slightest idea as to how a 
particular room will look dressed out in any 
one of them. Better see, then, if the furni- 
ture and other belongings of a room will not 
give it variety enough without patterning, and 
so breaking up all its large spaces. A New 
Yorker of great wealth and much taste found 
out for himself, not long ago, the truth of 
what is said here. The dining-room of his 
new house was not quite finished at the date 
on which he had decided to give a dinner- 
party. The walls had been left bare because 
it had been a question with the decorator 
whether to cover them with tapestry or with 
some brocaded stuff, and the tapestry was not 
at hand. For the occasion, then, the walls 
were simply given a coat of burnt umber 
lightened with a little yellow ochre, the furniture was 
moved in, a rug put down, and the dinner was given. 
It was remarked that the plain brown walls offered a very 
agreeable relief to the carved wood-work, the glittering 
of silver and glass, and the bright colors of flowers, 
wax-candles and so forth. Best of all, it was observed 
that the room did not overpower the guests, whose 
faces were, as they should be, the centre of the picture. 
The walls were draped, but with a plain brown stuff, 
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CURIOUS OLD KEYS IN THE COLLECTION OF JOSEPH FAU. 
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I. FIFTEENTH CENTURY KEY OK COPPER AND IRON, WITH CASTLE-SHAPED ORNAMENT. 2. SIXTEENTH CENTURY IRON KEY, WITH WINGED CARYATIDES. 3. GOTHIC IRON KEY, RETAINING TRACES OF GILDING. 
4. KEY OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. 5. SIXTEENTH CENTURY IKON KEY, WITH TWO FANTASTIC BIRDS ON A CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. 6. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY KEY, WITH INTERLACED CIPHER. 7. KEY OF 
THE TIME OF LOUIS XV. 8, IO, II, 12 AND 13, SIXTEENTH CENTURY KEYS. g. KEY SURMOUNTED BY A ROYAL CROWN. 14. KEY OF CHASED STEEL, TIME OF LOUIS XVI. 



